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things-as-they-should-be, with little or no relation
to the world-of-things-as-they-are, and the native
Press, served chiefly by writers imbued with the same
predilection for solemn make-believe in the discussion
of public affairs, affords but little material for checking
or amplifying the official annals. When the Empress
Dowager expunged the Boxer edicts from the dynastic
records "for purposes of historical accuracy/' she
acted in accordance with precedents long established
in the compilation of the Celestial " Hansard/' and
it is to be feared that the official biography of Li
Hung-chang, which has been in process of laborious
and leisurely compilation by scholars and annalists
since 1904, will conform to the same classical tradition
of discreet faking. A certain amount of interesting
and fairly accurate material is to be obtained from the
diaries and narratives of scholars privately circulated,
but these are generally lacking in what American
editors call the " human interest." A biography of
Li, published by a Shanghai newspaper in 1901,
makes no attempt to analyse the underlying motives
of his statecraft or to discover the secret of his
successful career; it throws little or no light on the
domestic and social aspects of his life. Thus it is that
most of the information available for critical exami-
nation of his career as a whole is to be found in the
writings of European observers. Some of these have
been misled as to their facts and the conclusions drawn
from them, by superficial knowledge of the language
and customs of the country, and by attaching undue
importance to official documents. Those Europeans
who* knew him best, and who might have written
the secret history of many important events m his
career from close personal observation* have died